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WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. 





[ Extracts from a paper on “The Sense of 
Proportion in Journalistic Work,” read before 
the New England Woman’s Press Association. ] 


The easiest, and, as a rule, the only, way 
through which a woman can make a beginning 
on the press is through writing on what men 
regard as distinctively feminine topics, — dress, 
millinery displays, household matters, etc. While 
I am on this subject, I trust that it will not 
seem cynical to remark that a woman’s first 
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care should be to avoid seeming a personal 
caricature on her written opinions. We all 
know how often a working woman’s time and 
tastes are fatally out of tally with her purse; 
and yet, let poverty do its worst, a woman who 
has good taste is apt to express it, if only by 
the cleanly harmony of her garb, the way in 
which its lines are adapted to her person, or 
her very carriage within it. A badly-dressed 
woman writing on dress is about as tempting an 
object to a mocking eye and tongue as is an 
awkward woman discoursing on grace, —a fact, 
by the way, too commonly ignored by our social 
reformers. 

One of the first things a woman, writing on 
such matters, should do ( where she has had no 
early training in the beauties or cost of dress ) 
is to go among the dealers in feminine apparel, 
and thoroughly acquaint herself with the text- 
ures, cost, class, and uses of every line of 
goods. Doing this among the raw material 
furnishes her with the grammar and spelling- 
book for a social or trade display. There are 
women whose faculties in this line are so well 
developed that they can tell not only the kind 
of lace another woman has on, but even across 
a room know that it is real lace, by its “lay” and 
fall upon the wearer’s person. But such women 
are in a minority, so small as not to be counted, 
among those who enter upon this sort of news- 
paper work. It is an easy matter, too, to go 
into a florist’s often enough to keep informed 
about the botanical variations that may make 
up a bride’s bouquet, or adorn a house or a 
church upon a festive occasion. 

This painstaking may all seem very trivial, 
but the trivial realism of the modern news- 
paper demands it; and if you are paid to 
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inform the lower-class element upon the social 
esthetics of a higher-class life, it is your 
bounden duty first to know yourself what you 
are talking about, and thus escape calling into 
play the contemptuous smile of the high-class 
dame, whose curiosity prompts her to look over 
your article and mark how you have dealt with 
the féte or the marriage of her friends. Lapses 
in trifles like these not only tell against your- 
self, but lower the prestige of your calling and 
co-workers generally. 

If some of what I am saying seems small to 
you, remember that the doors that are some- 
times shut against you and the rudeness that is 
dealt are due not a little to the inaccuracies of 
the written accounts that some of you may dub 
“good stories.” What in newspaper slang is 
dubbed “a good story,” because it is gotten up 
in regulation verbiage, may yet be wofully lack- 
ing in symmetrical knowledge of the things 
and people handled. Doubtless in every city 
there are enough newspaper workers possessing 
the sort of equipment to make average 
newspaper work of more effective quality than 
it now is, if only the average managerial sense 
were acute or leisurely enough to discover and 
place them properly. Seeing that it is not so, 
nor likely to be so in the near future, the best 
thing we can do is to try to discover ourselves 
and our aptitudes, that we may place ourselves 
by natural gravitation as opportunity offers. 

There are, unfortunately, papers that have no 
place for your best, but even for these it is in 
your own hands to give to the lowest work that 
is assigned to you a character and an individu- 
ality that will make it stand out from the mass 
of work of nominally the same character. One 
of the first steps toward this is to enlarge your 
vocabulary, getting the sense and fitness of 
words as well as things, so that, in essaying to 
describe things of a general sameness, you will 
not surfeit the taste and blind the sense of the 
reader by a repetition of the same shoppy 
phrases. Next, if you have a grain of origi- 
nality in your way of looking at things, cultivate 
it, and give it descriptive play. By this I do 
not mean the persiflage of airy nothings, — of 
which many women have an overabundance, 
and for which a daily newspaper never has 
room,— but the brief sportive sparkle of crys- 


tallized sense, the wit that flashes light and 
passes on. Above all, forget the pet beauties 
of your school-day compositions, and what 
your interested friends and relatives said about 
them. The audience you are now before will 
not value you as these friends did. Study the 
new forces you find yourself among, and adapt 
yourself to them, while keeping your own con- 
victions and individuality intact. 

While touching on convictions I would make 
another remark, even at the risk of its seeming 
a slight digression. Every woman entering the 
newspaper world at all finds that not a few of 
the obstacles she encounters are put in her way 
by members of her own sex, and no less by the 
society women than by the reformers and 
workers in social charities. The latter are sure 
to remind her of the opportunities that are now 
hers to advance the interests of her sex, and of 
the mission that is hers to fulfil. Her wisest 
course is to smile blandly and say nothing; but 
never try to initiate them into the intricacies 
and policies of a world they know no more about 
than they do about the regions lying around the 
north pole. It would be foolish, as well as use- 
less, to tell them that the woman who enters 
journalism as a missionary would fare far worse 
than the society woman who goes upon the stage 
to reform it, since the society actress gets at 
least the benefit of a free advertisement, while 
the most the newspaper missionary would get 
would be a speedy ticket of leave. The woman 
who would advance a cause, or even unpopular 
conviction, in her capacity of professional writer 
must do so through a combination of tact and 
knowledge by no means common. We hear a 
great deal about the distinction between journa- 
lism and literature, and the superior art required 
for the latter, but whoever has done a variety of 
journalistic work has perforce stored away a 
vast deal of knowledge about “ the art of putting 
things.” 

There is another, a personal and important 
point, that should be touched upon, namely, the 
attitude of newspaper women toward one 
another. Much is said regarding their unfra- 
ternal feeling, their willingness to undermine 
and supersede each other, and the uncharitable- 
ness toward beginners of those who are 
securely placed. In honesty, we must admit there 
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is some truth in all these charges, but the best 
excuse, —and an almost sufficient one, — that 
can be offered for these little meannesses is the 
pitifully narrow groove to which women are 
generally confined on newspapers. When we 
consider the feuds and underminings existing in 
the broad fields alloted to workmen generally, we 
cease to wonder at any reports coming from the 
petty, overcrowded field of feminine journalism. 
As to the disdain shown by some newspaper 
women toward others, that, too, has an excuse 
that does not exist among men. Women in 
journalism are ranked in a hodge-podge way, as 
men are not. Let a number of them meet any- 
where, and outsiders are prone to accost them as 
if they were all on one plane, and belonging to 
a distinct and peculiar species of femininity. It 
is not thus with men. Editors-in-chief, sub- 
editors, department critics, and reporters in the 
different grades all take rank as they should. 
Every male journalist recognizes his superior 
in place, however much he may be his inferior 
personally or socially. The discipline is as 
complete as in an army. Woman, on the con- 
trary, is a necessary but illy-defined adjunct 
of the press; and, consequently, she who 
least understands her own value and place is 
often the most prone by word and action to 
make the most impossible claim for herself. 
This, together with the fact that it is the lower, 
rather than the higher, feminine work that is 
most readily recognized in a newspaper, will, 
I think, explain the criticism one hears upon the 
lack of fraternal feeling. The woman whose 
work is as feminine as the flutter of her garment 
is generally the one who takes every means of 
advertising herself as its author, while she who 
can achieve the exceptional work that defies 
sex thinks least about it herself, and finds news- 
paper policy quite content to ignore her as its 
author. A woman of large nature can rise 
above all this, and lend a helping hand right 
and left, where she can do so, — and alas that it 
should be so seldom in her power! But accord- 
ing to human nature’s present development, it 
is too much to expect all women to be made on 
this ample plan; and, small as is the field 
accorded women in journalism, the women 
meeting within it are far more different from 
each other than are the newspaper men, —differ- 


ent in early condition, training, and equipment ; 
in mind, body, and talent. Let us try to recog- 
nize these differences, and give to each her due. 
We cannot build ourselves up by trying to pull 
others down. The exceptional woman gener- 
ally contains within herself the every-day woman 
also, but the every-day woman cannot compass 
the exceptional one. 

In this paper I have purposely dealt with 
the things upon which women generally begin 
newspaper work. I want to add something 
upon the process of mutual compliment among 
newspaper women now growing into current 
use in lieu of criticism, and shown in the sketch 
writing now so much in vogue. 

From the very highest class magazines, which 
deal with authors of note, down to the cheapest 
publications, that try to magnify the humblest 
routine and space writers into fine /t/érateurs, 
this baleful system of inaccuracy is followed. 
Such writing would not, of course, find place if 
it had no market value, and its sole market 
value, need it be said, is to satisfy the curiosity 
of readers among the unknown multitudes in 
regard to workers whose names they may or 
may not have heard, and to stimulate their 
ambition with the notion that they, too, have 
only to come to the cities in order to find suc- 
cessful careers. Not long ago I fell into con- 
versation with a young woman, who told me it 
was the glowing accounts she had read of liter- 
ary women in the Daughters of America, and 
kindred publications, that had started her on to 
become a writer herself, and that if one of those 
sketches purporting to be true had touched 
upon a tithe of the troubles, humiliations, and 
heartbreak that must be inevitably encountered, 
nothing would have induced her to set out 
upon such a career. 

This case was unquestionably true; and it 
might be multiplied by others. Apart, then, 
from its lack of truth and fitness, from which 
the critical sense recoils, such writing has a 
serious moral bearing. Why should any of us, 
in writing about any humble worker of our 
acquaintance, — whose days have been those of 
hard toil, and whose achievements were the pet- 
tiest drudgery of newspaper detail, however 
useful, —seek to magnify her in print as a 
woman of might, and her work as a matter for 
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admiration, when we know her rank in the pro- 
fession may be below serious consideration, 
and lacking in any sort of distinction? Why 
not do justice to her and her work, treating 
both with respect and kindness, while keeping 
somewhat within the bounds of proportion? 
Under the now prevailing fashion of mutual 
puffing and vanity-tickling, it is impossible for 
the uninitiated public to know substance from 
froth, ability from weakness. 

Let us be careful, too, regarding the people we 
select tohonor. Within the land there are, per- 
haps, a score or so of women journalists of un- 
questioned ability, in paying honor to whom we 
would not make ourselves ridiculous, nor would 
they be made dizzy by an overflow of vanity. 


Any woman who has achieved real journalistic 
place up to date is likely to have done so 
through a succession of hard knocks that ought 
to ensure her a sound equilibrium. Let us try 
to find out who these women are, and, if they 
pass our way, let us entertain them. But if we 
waste powder and praise on every small bird of 
passage, we shall have no suitable ammunition 
left with which to greet the large, occasional one. 

In closing, I would say that I do not believe 
it is men of real ability who bar doors against 
women. They have nothing to fear from them 
as rivals. Nor, for the matter of that, have the 
others, could they but see things in their natu- 
ral order. 

Mary Twombly. 





CAN WE BECOME HUMORISTS? 


In the Atlantic Monthly for February Miss 
Agnes Repplier has put forth a pitiful plea 
for humor; and if it be true, as she asserts, 
that humor is dying out among us, it behooves 
us younger writers to look into the matter be- 
fore it be too late, to secure, if possible, from 
those humorists who are still living the secret 
of their art, that it may not die with them, and 
the world be deprived of all fresh laughing 
matter. 

We remember how sad our first effusions 
were. In our novels the heroes and heroines 
all came to untimely ends, or pined away for 
love, and we nourished a pitying resentment 
against the editor who returned them with the 
comment that “had they ended better, they 
might have been accepted.” Alas! we were 
ever trying to 

' Make bright music 
Give forth a sound of pain.”’ 

We thought our best poems were those sadly 
pathetic ones, of which so many went to fill up 
the editor’s waste basket. 

As we grew older we became deeply im- 
pressed with an overwhelming sense of our 
responsibility in writing for the press. Our 


novels must all have an underlying purpose, 
they must turn on some of the great social or 
religious problems of the day, and we looked 
askance at those who wrote only to make men 
laugh. We took down from our study-walls 
Hans Andersen’s cheerful motto, “ Life is the 
most beautiful fairy tale,” and in its place hung 
up the inscription, “ Life is no laughing matter; 
life is real, life is earnest.” 

The reading public takes its cue from the 
writers of the time. It discusses the sombre 
religious novels that it really does not like, it 
forms clubs forthe study of the dreary, sorrowful 
poems, so full of thoughts that no fellow can find 
out for himself, and wonders what the next fash- 
ion will be. Meanwhile it keeps hidden upstairs 
some odd volume of Thackeray or Dickens, 
Holmes’ poems or Lamb’s essays, or maybe 
Crawford or “ Rudder Grange,” for private de- 
lectation, — something to fall back upon as a 
treat after the wearying dulness of the books of 
the month, that must be read, or at least looked 
over, because every one is talking of them. 

Is there no way in which we can set about 
stemming this tide of doleful dulness? Must 
we become photographic, analytic, realistic, 
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prosy in our conversation, flat and insipid, with- 
out the saving salt of humor? Is there no way 
by which we can seize upon that mirth-provok- 
ing spirit that pervades the writings of the true 
humorist? We cannot analyze it, we can hardly 
tell wherein it lies; it is like the perfume of a 
flower: it is indescribable and most enjoy- 
able. 

I have heard of a music-teacher who, by dint 
of hard labor, educated a pupil, not gifted with 
an ear for music, until she could appreciate a 
classical symphony. I know that a taste for 
highly-seasoned dishes may be acquired, and 
become second nature, so that the man to whom 
they were once repugnant thinks he cannot live 
without them. How is it with humor? Is it 
possible to acquire such a taste for it that it 
pervades all one’s life, and runs out of the point 
of his pen? In these days of courses of study, 
of easy methods of acquiring all sorts and 
kinds of knowledge, cannot some system be de- 
vised for turning out humorists ? 

There must be something to begin on, of 
course ; there are unfortunates born without the 
least sense of humor, who do not understand 
how one “can pore over such uffer nonsense 
as ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’” who turn with dis- 
gust from Charles Lamb’s choicest morsels, 
who cannot laugh with Mark Twain. But set- 


ting these aside, and starting with a tolerable 
appreciation of humor, an ability to be amused 
by Falstaff and Don Quixote without seeking 
for deeper meanings in their words and actions ; 
to read old Fuller’s “ Worthies” for the wit 
even more than for the information contained 
in his quaint volumes; to prefer occasionally 
comedy to tragedy, and to be able even to laugh 
over a witticism in the funny corner of a daily 
newspaper, — how can we turn such an appre- 
ciation in a would-be writer: to good account? 
For myself, I plead guilty to many a hearty 
laugh over a book, but when I sit down to write 
every particle of anything like humor evapo- 
rates from my pen before I can construct a logi- 
cal sentence. 

Forced humor is worse than none: it is like 
that sickly smile that we put on when the pho- 
tographer begs us to “look a little cheerful, 
please, now,” that so distorts our countenance 
that our best friends would not recognize us. 
Humor must, at least, appear to flow naturally, 
or it palls on the reader. 

Will not some of those writers, over whose 
works we have so often laughed, come to the 
rescue, and tell us by what process they learned 
to be so amusing; teach us, if they can, the 
secret of becoming successful humorists ? 

Marie Gozzaldi. 





STOLEN LITERARY GOODS, 


The various correspondents of THE WRITER 
have told us the manifold trials of the little 
Unknowns in literature ; but there is one experi- 
ence of which I have seen no mention, and yet 
I do not believe my own exceptional. 

Some years ago, I wrote a sketch of German 
life, which, under the title “ In the Fatherland,” 
was published in Good Company, a magazine 
whose early death must have been deplored by 
Unknowns, for its favor to them was exceptional. 
The article was noticed in one or two journals, 
and one New York paper did me the honor to 
quote approvingly a paragraph ; then it dropped 
into the oblivion of ordinary magazine work. 


Some two years afterward, while waiting in a 
friend’s library, I chanced to take up a paper I 
very rarely see, —the Home Fournal, of New 
York, — and began reading in the middle of the 
page. The matter seemed oddly familiar. | 
rubbed my eyes and turned to the beginning. 
Yes, there was my article, its title alone changed. 
But it was marked “ original contribution,” and 
signed “Lizzie Goodwin,” — which certainly 
was not my name. I took it home and com- 
pared it. It was a word for word copy; even 
some doubtful punctuation which had vexed my 
soul in the magazine was retained. 

{ wrote to the editor, stating the case and ask- 
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ing for public rectification. He answered courte- 
ously, saying he had referred my charge of theft 
to the person who sent the manuscript. A fort- 
night later there appeared, in very fine print and 
in an inconspicuous place in the journal, a brief 
note stating the facts, and adding that “ from the 
person who thus robbed the author of the article 
we have so far been unable to get any explana- 
tion.” What “explanation” was expected was 
not clear. 

Now, the sting of the matter to me lay here. 
If the editor of one journal could not keep the 
run of others for even two years, how easy were 
like thefts to the unscrupulous! And how often 
are they detected? The average reader will 
not trouble himself to write to the editor, and 


the author can’t read everything. It was the 
merest chance that I saw my article, and the 
fact that it has been printed under another 
name has. made me shy of it ever since. The 
truth is, each journal and magazine has its public, 
and how wide apart they are was shown some 
years ago when the Century reprinted “ A Fair 
Barbarian” from a well-known Philadelphia 
magazine. By the ethics of the trade the 
author is strictly forbidden to use over again 
anything he has printed even in a very private 
way; but some one else may profit thereby, and 
unless he, or some friend, sees the theft, it goes 
unpunished. And there is no oblivion like old 
magazines. Five years, in ordinary cases, would 
ensure the thief. Emily F. Wheeler. 





MODERN TITLES. 


One day, not long ago, I was present at a 
lunch given to a rising young English author. 
Naturally, the conversation for the most part 
was upon literary topics, and among other ques- 
tions asked and answered was, “Where do 
novelists get their titles?” 

After a somewhat lengthy dissertation, we 
found that of the many devices to secure an apt, 
taking, salable title the ingenious author had, 
—in nine cases out of ten,— selected a terse, 
suggestive quotation. For example, Mr. How- 
ells draws very frequently from the immortal 
William, finding in “Hamlet” his title for 
“The Undiscovered Country” and “A Coun- 
terfeit Presentment.” Likewise, from “ Othello” 
came his “ Foregone Conclusion.” “ A Woman's 
Reason ” came from “Two Gentlemen of Ver- 
ona,” and “A Modern Instance” from Jaques 
in “As You Like It.” To Shakespeare also 
went Hawthorne, who took his “Twice Told 
Tales ” from “ King John.” “Hamlet” gave to 
Mrs. Alexander “Her Dearest Foe,” while 
nearly every one recognizes Shylock’s despair- 
ing cry in “My Ducats and My Daughter.” 
Ophelia’s hand pointed out “The Primrose 
Path” to Mrs Oliphant, and from the same 
source came Rhoda Broughton’s “ Not Wisely 





but Too Well.” “Red as a Rose is She” and 
“‘ Sweetheart, Good-bye,” by the same author, are 
titles suggested, respectively, by the “ Ancient 
Mariner ” and an old English song. It is fair to 
assume that Black’s “Shandon Bells” is but a 
transposition of Father Prout’s famous “ Bells 
of Shandon.” Gray’s “ Elegy” provided Hardy 
with “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 

Very often, too, a line from a song or an 
old ballad is appropriately utilized, as “ Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye ” and “Cherry Ripe” by Helen 
Mather. Surely, the writer of those delightful 
stanzas recently published, entitled “The 
Heart of the Weed,” was thinking of Lowell’s 
beautiful poem, where one reads, — 


“To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart 
Reveals some clue to spiritual things.’’ 


Among many charming English stories upon 
the title-pages of which appear lines from old 
songs are “ Look Before You Leap,” “In Silk 
Attire,” “Molly Bawn,” and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“The Wooing O’t.” 


at 


“The Duchess” has selected 4 ,ayson’s 
“ Rare Pale Margaret” and “ Airy, Fairy Lilian” 
as sponsors to two of her “lurid” productions, 
while one writer found in “ The Princess ” “ We 
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Kissed Again with Tears.” Truly the lines are 
exquisite, but is not the title a trifle ambiguous? 

Miss Braddon’s novel, Hostages to Fortune,” 
is an abbreviation of Baconian philosophy, to 
wit, “He that hath wife and children hath 
given hostages to fortune.” 

Besides poetical quotations, there are numer- 
ous Scriptural allusions which are happily con- 
genious, as Edgar Fawcett’s “Tinkling Cym- 
bals,” Rhoda Broughton’s “Cometh Up as a 
Flower,” and Jay’s “ Holden with the Cords.” 
The prayer-book is also represented in Amélie 
Rives’ “ The Quick or the Dead?” and Rice and 
Besant’s “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 

When Octave Thanet wrote “ Knitters in the 
Sun,” the reading public fell to wondering what 
manner of tale the title hid, and but few re- 
called to mind that the Duke in “Twelfth 
Night” says of the sad little song, — 

“It is old and plain ; 


The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 
Do use to chant it.” 


In adding the closing lines to this little sketch 
of the modern title one cannot but observe how 
fashion rules in this, as in other matters. 
Formerly authors were wont to give their novels 
straightforward, honest titles, so that when one 
read upon the title page “ The Strange Adven- 
tures of Jacob Jones” he was confident that 
the book would really relate the adventures of 
the aforesaid Jacob. Dickens and Thackeray 
usually chose titles upon which readers could, as 
a rule, place rigorous faith. To-day the modern 
title must be anything but indicative. It must 
be piquant, attractive, odd, in short, “clean 
from the purpose” of the novel itself. There 
may be a resemblance, but it must be very re- 
mote and ingenious, to the raison détre of the 
book. 

To paraphrase a hackneyed aphorism, “there 
is nothing new” beneath the heavens, and now 
that there is such a rage for writing, the poets 
will be literally ~ansacked for phrases. 

Gertrude Stuart Bailey. 





HORRORS OF THE EDITORIAL ROOM. 





There are a few things which contributors to 
newspapers would do well to remember if they 
would stand well in the editorial room; anda 
few things they should forever eschew unless 
they would be voted as bore by editor, com- 
positor, and proof-reader. 

They should remember to send clear, clean 
copy, on medium-sized sheets. The quality of 
the paper is of no account, so that the hand- 
writing is open and compact and the ink good 
and black, or a pencil well sharpened and not 
too soft. Copy like this is nearly as good as 
the best typewriting, and very much better than 
the average. 

They should remember that fine writing, by 
which is meant a tedious elaboration of common- 
place affairs, or a description of ordinary 
place nd people, is not wanted. If there is 
a story to be told, tell it in as few and simple 
words as possible. The publication of many an 
article is ensured beforehand in this way ; where- 


as, if the editor has to “ boil down” in order to 
usé, ten to one it will go in the waste basket, or 
be tucked into a cubby until something better 
comes along, and so be forgotten altogether, 
until dumped into the paper cart at a quarterly 
cleaning out. The study of the wants and needs 
of a newspaper, the length of its columns and 
the character of its contents: these give you 
the editorial bent and biasses of the constit- 
uency you seek to address, and should be 
your guide in any communications you may 
prepare. 

They should remember, — and now we come 
to the horrors, — not to scrawl all over the paper ; 
not to make an “s” like an “r,” and a “w” 
like a ““v;” an “n” like a “u,” and a capital 
“F” like acapital“T.” They should not make 
dashes where commas are intended, or under- 
score words toindicate emphasis, either with a 
single line to denote italics, or several lines to 
prescribe small caps or great caps. 
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They should remember that the editor has no 
use for preliminary introduction, or well-rounded 
conclusions, extraneous to the subject in hand. 
Begin right off, say what you have to say, and 
when you get through, stop. Remember, at the 
same time, that the editor has no time to answer 
personal inquiries, or read the autobiography of 
the writer; to give free instruction to literary 
aspirants, or sympathize with the woes of dis- 
appointed ambition. 

They should remember that it is the editor who 
uns the newspaper and is the best judge of what 
constitutes news. Give ancient history to the 
‘cyclopedias and economic disquisitions to 
the scientific reviews, but give the newspaper 
editor vigorous accounts, in every day American 


English, of the latest sensation, local or national, 
or the freshest facts from the busy domain of 
common thought and feeling. 

A surgeon met an editor. Said the surgeon: 
“You are giving us a good paper, but there is 
one thing I don’t like about it, and I am coming 
down some day to talk it over with you.” “ You 
are a good surgeon,” the editor replied, “ but I 
have some ideas I should like to advance. When 
you perform your next operation just send for 
me.” 

It is hoped that writers for newspapers will 
be as quick to see the point as the surgeon was, 
and so very materially decrease the horrors of 
the editorial room. 

Kate Brownlee Sherwood. 





A PLEA FOR EDITORS. 


I am not an editor but his natural enemy, a 
contributor of miscellaneous articles. Still, I 
would not see him treated unfairly, and the 
type in danger of being perpetuated upon the 
pages of THE WRITER is the exception and 
not the rule. The average editor and publisher 
is a courteous gentleman, anxious to do his best 
for the contributor who submits his wares for 
consideration. He is even more prompt and 
obliging than other classes of men. His punc- 
tuality is often unmatched by one’s best friend. 
With many of this class I have established 
relations of the utmost kindliness, although I 
have never met them face to face, and though 
they have sometimes been so blind to their own 
interests as to return my articles. They have 
even been so obliging as to answer at length 
letters which I have addressed to them on in- 
‘different subjects. 

There are a few editors who treat writers 
shabbily, it is true. Rogues hide in every call- 
ing. Mistakes prey upon many a manuscript. 
If, however, one is convinced that a particular 
editor of a particular periodical is denied by 
Nature his natural quota of golden rule principle, 
why, one can let him severely alone in the 


future, except to place his name in one’s blank- 
book of experience. 

But try not to be precipitous in reaching con- 
clusions. In fancy, put yourself in this editor's 
place. Do you see that long row of pigeon- 
holes that grace his desk? Well, your manu- 
script is crammed to the extreme end of the 
one farthest from his left hand. Somebody's 
must be there ; and just when he got ready to 
examine it, why the new man shoved in a lot 
more in front of it. That’s the reason you 
have not heard from it. Or the editor’s wife 
has been sick; or, it is vacation time; or, your 
article has been laid aside for further considera- 
tion. Patience is of actual monetary value at 
this time, for a letter of inquiry is apt to give 
the business a wrong impetus in the wrong 
direction. 

Obscure country editors are more apt to be 
negligent than others, and why is it? Do they 
wish to be considered as perpetually plunged 
in business? Know then, country editor of 
this sort, — for some others are veritable princes 
of punctuality, —that the great magazines, the 
newspapers with half a million of readers, have 
a business wheel in their establishments which 
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turns out letters by the bushel with clock-like 
regularity. In some it is set to respond in one 
week, but oftener in three or six. 

A good way to learn whether an article has 
reached its destination is to enclose a postal 
card with one’s address, and on the opposite 
side the words, “Manuscript received.” Almost 
any editor will sign his name and return it to 


the sender. If of a daring nature, one 
might add to “ Manuscript received,” “ Will 
receive attention in about—weeks.” Then 
if the editor should put the magical 
figure “3” or “6” in place of the dash, why 
the situation is covered for the time 
being. 
Mary R. P. Hatch. 





LITERARY BOOK-KEEPING. 


In the “ Helpful Hints” of a late number of 
THE WRITER is an account of a three-book 
system of keeping a record of manuscripts, those 
hard-to-produce and easy-to-lose children of 
our brain. The plan set forth is a good one, 
but I have in use a method of literary book- 
keeping much more simple and convenient, with 
the added advantage of being all in one book. 
I will describe it for the benefit of my fellow- 
craftsmen. I invented it in the beginning of 
my career as “Contributor,” and now, after 
sixteen or eighteen years of constant work, I 
can ina moment have before my eyes on one 
page the whole life-history of a manuscript; 
the date of its birth; its various travels; when 
and where it appeared before the world; its 
price, and the date of payment. Moreover, I 
can tell in an instant how many manuscripts | 
have prepared, and,—in a short time, — how 
much money I have received from the begin- 
ning. Could a record be more complete? 

For my Record Book I buy a nearly square, 
rather thin, plainly-ruled blank book, that will 
open out perfectly flat. Mine,—I am on my 
second,~-have about a hundred and twenty 
pages, and are bound in flexible Russia leather 
covers, with rounded corners, and gilt edges. 
This luxury is merely to gratify my taste for 
pretty books, but one bound in cardboard and 
selling for ten or fifteen cents would be equally 
useful. This book, when opened out wide, gives 
me,—with both pages, —a space thirteen and 
a half inches wide by eight inches high, with 
twenty-one lines of ruling. With pen, and ink, 
and a ruler, or the straight edge of a writing- 


pad, I lay it out into columns, thus: Leaving 
blank the inch-wide space above the ruling at 
the top of the page, I begin at the extreme 
left of the two pages, and rule (from the upper 
line straight down the page to the bottom ). 
eight lines, at the following intervals: First 
line, half an inch from the edge; second line, 
three inches from that. This completes the 
left-hand page, and leaves a second three-inch 
space, reaching to the middle of the book. 
Passing then to the right-hand page, I begin 
half an inch from the middle, and draw six 
lines a little more than half an inch apart, 
which leaves about three inches of space at 
the extreme right. The whole is done in two 
minutes. 

Regarding the middle folding as a dividing 
line, this process turns the two pages into ten 
columns, containing twenty lines each, which 
proves to be ample accommodation for the 
histories of ten manuscripts. 

Now, on the upper line of the binder’s ruling, 
where the cross lines begin, I letter each space 
successively, thus: First, “ Date”; second 
(three inches wide), “Name”; third (three 
inches wide ), “ Destination”; fourth (on begin- 
ning of right-hand page), “Words”; fifth, 
“Fate”; sixth, “Pub.” (for published ); 
seventh, “ Paid”; eighth, “ Amt.”; ninth, “ No.’”” 
(for number of the manuscript ); tenth (three 
inches at right ), “ Remarks.” 

When a manuscript is ready to go out I enter 
it thus, beginning at the left: In first column, 
the date; second, its name; third,where it is sent; 
and as I allow two ruled lines for every manu- 
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script, both to make the pages more open and 
to give room for extra notes, there is plenty of 
room with judicious abbreviations (as “ Scrib.” 
for Scribner's Magazine, “ Atl.” for the Atlantic 
Monthly ) to indicate several outings, should it 
happen to be one of the vagabond sort which 
tries more than one sanctum before it finds a 
home. In the fourth column, which is the 
first of the narrow ones on the right-hand page, 
I enter the number of words in the manuscript. 
The fifth is the column of fate; in that space 
“a” is the brief but sufficient sign of accep- 
tance, and “r” tells of misfortune as emphati- 
cally as “returned” would do. The sixth 
column for the date of publication, the seventh 
for date of payment, and the eighth for the 
amount paid, have to be left blank till these 
agreeable things severally happen. Sometimes 
between the first date and the last is a discrep- 
ancy of years. In the ninth column is the 
number of the article, which I have found very 
convenient; for example, if I “work over” a 
manuscript, that is, put the facts or fancies into 
a fresh form, I enter the new one in its place; 
and in the tenth column, under “ Remarks,” I 
write “Altered from 200 ” ( or whatever its first 
number may be). Also, when I send two or 
three manuscripts in a squad to try their fate 
together, I can refer to them by an entry like 
this, “Sent also 250 & 280.” The tenth and 


last column is useful for many things ; to indi- 
cate if I have set a price on my bantling; if it 
has been ordered ; or, if the title is ambiguous, 
as, for example, “ Pets of the Parlor,” I enter 
there the names of the pets treated. 

By this system, which is exceedingly simple, 
notwithstanding it has taken so many words to 
explain it clearly, 1 spend perhaps one minute 
making the first entry of a manuscript, and one 
minute each on its acceptance, publication, and 
payment, and then I have the whole story of 
that article in one, or at most two lines across 
my book. I can tell at a glance also how much 
work has been done in a year, or a month, how 
much money has been received, how much is 
due, how much matter is out, and where it is, 
in fact, anything I wish to know about it. 

A book I treat in exactly the same way, and 
each year’s royalty as it comes in is entered in 
the tenth column. Thus a small (alas!) sum 
in addition will give in a moment the amount 
received from the volume. 

To one who is methodical, and likes a com- 
plete and easily-kept record of work and in- 
come, this Record Book is of the greatest value. 
It saves many times its own cost in the recovery 
of forgotten debts, and if one rules off a page 
only at the moment he needs to use it, he will not 
find tiresome the three minutes he may have 
to spend upon it. Olive Thorne Miller. 





ABOUT STYLE. 


At school we are made to feel the necessity 
of cultivating a good style, and are advised to 


study the masters of style. Books purporting 
to aid beginners in literature also tell us to 
study the best authors. In THE WRITER, 
some one gave a list of good stylists for this 
purpose, among them being, I| think, Macaulay 
and Matthew Arnold. 

But the writer who desires success, — that is, 
popularity and good pay, — naturally asks, How 
far does a careful, polished style assist any one 


toward that? Is it the fine writer who is more 
in demand, and, therefore, on the way to fortune, 
or the one who has a certain dash and original- 
ity in style, but whose rhetoric may possibly be 
of the slip-shod order? Are writers like 
Macaulay and Matthew Arnold the ones that 
“take” in our popular magazines? Some one 
who appears to know says that Amélie Rives 
and Frank Stockton at present command the 
best prices for literary work. A good humor- 
ist is always rare, and always in demand, and 
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that explains Mr. Stockton’s popularity. But 
Mrs. Chanler’s abandon and originality in style 
certainly go far toward making her success. 

It is clear that a large class of the writers of 
the day understand this, and a little careful 
investigation will almost detect the very effort 
to be brilliant that lies not far below the surface 
of much “bright” writing. It has come into 
existence quite naturally, and is quite in keep- 
ing with the age that makes the most of every- 
thing, and fills our homes with ornaments that 
catch the eye, and bedecks our persons with all 
sorts of odd costumings. 

One wonders what literary “market” a pol- 
ished, choice writer of the last generation 
would find were he alive to-day, — for instance, 
Hawthorne. One of the beautiful mythologi- 
cal stories was retold not long ago in a first- 
class juvenile magazine. I could not help com- 
paring its bizarre character with the elegant 
production of Hawthorne in his “ Tanglewood 
Tales.” Yet I doubt if Hawthorne’s story 


would have had precedence, could the editor 
have been given the choice. 

The glitter, and, as our good Dr. Holmes 
would say, the tang, is apparent everywhere, in 


the poems and the sketches of all kinds, as in 
the domain of fiction. We cannot but admit 
that it gives more entertainment than the sub- 
stantial, old-fashioned style of production, even 
if it does suggest the olive bottle and the 
painted dinner sets. But obtain this requisite 


the literary amateur must, if he would run in 
the busy competitive field of the literature of 
to-day. A girl graduate quoted in her letter a 
witty saying of a popular magazine writer, and 
the elders of the family where the letter was 
read aloud, who would in their school days 
probably have quoted Emerson or Shelley with 
the same confidence, asked, in mystified igno- 
rance, “ But who zs e 

And this suggests that possibly the prevail- 
ing style is slightly meretricious, and may have 
but a brief reign, after all; and that if the 
aspirant be not too ambitious for the cheaper 
fame and the gold, and becomes willing to take 
the old-fashioned method of patient toiling 
among the best minds (for style and thought 
do go together), he may be repaid in another 
way, if not in the way that at first seems so 
alluring. 

There must always be a choice between the 
really valuable and the immediately pleasing, 
and it is probably nowhere more decisive than 
in literature. It is said that N. P. Willis sacri- 
ficed genius to popularity. Every young writer 
may not have genius, but a literary gift is capa- 
ble of development into something of worth. 
If the higher attainment seems to him the more 
desirable, let him set his face steadily against 
the success won by the less earnest, and be 
content rather with the striving than with any 
obvious result. 

A. M. Gannett. 





WHEN TO WRITE. 


We are creatures of habit ; and as truly as the 
music-pupil practises to most advantage at a 
given time of day, and the student at school 
finds that he can take up his studies best ina 
regular order at regular intervals, our minds, 
after a little experience, will at certain periods 
revert with most ease to literary production. 

At what time, then, shall the beginner, — the 
habits of the professional writer being suppos- 
ably fixed, — seek to establish hours of writing? 

In looking over a list of the names of success- 


ful writers, of whose methods of work I have 
been able to obtain some knowledge, I find that 
the majority have done their composing in the 
first half of the day, usually leaving the remainder 
free for other employment, and the evenings for 
rest. And it accords with reason that the morn- 
ing, when the body is more perfectly rested than 
at any other time, and the mind is at its best, is 
the proper time for severe mental labor. It is, 
also, reasonable to suppose that work habitually 
done at the flood-tide of mental and physical 
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strength will be both most apt to succeed, and 
most certain of being long continued; for, in 
the first place, a refreshed brain must send out 
the most vigorous, and, therefore, acceptable 
thought, and, again, it will be better able to 
endure, with undiminished power, years of 
work. 

Nor is the averment of the college youth, 
that the quiet of the time approaching the mid 
hour of the night is peculiarly conducive to lit- 
erary work, any proof that the position taken is 
an erroneous one; for the best authorities 
declare that the halo surrounding the burning 
of the “ midnight oil” is a snare and a delusion. 
The same mind could do at least equal work at 
another time, and for the seeming alacrity with 
which it applies itself, in part the effect of an ill- 
timed habit, a penalty must sometime be paid, — 
a penalty in disordered nerves, sleepless nights, 
in a less pleasurable and probably shortened 
existence. 

“ Blessed is the man that invented sleep!” 
and to none is a generous supply of it more 
necessary than to the brain worker. If the 
business man would yet engage in the delight 
of letters, let him rather take from the beginning 


than the end of the day, for “an hour’s sleep 


before midnight is worth two after.” It is 
possible for the busy house-mother so to arrange 
her duties that an hour or so for reading or 


writing may be gained during the day, and this, 
too, in the forenoon. 

Again, our physicians, hygienists, tell us that 
for the sake of both brain and digestive organs 
one should not study immediately, not in less 
than about two hours, after eating. An ideal 
adjustment would be to breakfast at six, to begin 
work at eight, and to continue, — for all with 
whom so much time is possible, — until noon ; 
seeing, if such work be engaged in at all in the 
afternoon, that it be nothing harder than copy- 
ing. Particularly is the rule against mental 
exertion soon after eating important in regard 
to dinner, the heaviest meal of the day. And 
as a Statistician has found that long-lived per- 
sons have, among other regular habits, almost 
without exception, dined at noon, he that would 
in everything choose the best will eat then the 
principal meal, and by the afternoon so shortened 
for work, — allowing the needed after-respite, — 
make plainer the argument against any important 
effort in the latter half of the day. 

Thus, making due allowance for “moods” 
over which we have no control, unless, indeed, 
it could be through an established order of 
thinking, it is certain that the morning hours, 
when the nerves have been nourished by sleep, 
and thought can move ungoaded on, are the best 
for the writer to set aside for the performance 
of his chosen task. Emma E. Volentine. 





A WOMAN’S RIGHT TO HER OWN SIGNATURE. 


If there is any one work which should be 
stamped with a woman’s individuality, and be 
deemed worthy to bear her own signature, it 
surely should be that which she has accom- 
plished with her pen. The common custom of 
affixing to a book, or a literary article, a hus- 
band’s name, with the prefix of Mrs., is nothing 
less than an evidence of weakness, especially if 
the husband has secured for himself an eminent 
place in the literary world. 

In more than one instance the gift of genius 
has been equally bestowed upon a man and 


upon his wife, but the woman’s work should 
rise or fall according to her own individual 
merit,—and over her own name. What a 
greater sense of freedom it conveys ‘to us to 
read Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, in connection with the writings 
of these women, than it would to read Mrs. 
Robert Browning or Mrs. Calvin Stowe! Why 
would we attempt to associate all genius with 
the masculine sex? 

In her social relations it seems eminently 
proper for a woman to be identified with her 
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husband, so that Mrs. William Jones is a fitting 
appellation for her visiting card, but when a 
woman is capable of writing a book like 
“ Robert Elsmere,” Mary Arnold Ward, instead 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, would stamp her at 
once as belonging to a family of writers whose 
scholarly tastes she evidently has inherited. 

It is an unjust insinuation for critics to com- 
mend the “masculine power” of a woman’s 
work. If true genius exists, which has been 
developed by proper training, we shall find a 
woman's brain quite as powerful as a man’s 
under the same circumstances. No man of 
any chivalric feeling whatever would wish to 
veil his wife’s identity, or rob her of any 
fair renown, by insisting that his name be 
attached to her writings. Nor can we lend our 
approval to the subterfuge which tempts a 
woman to lose her individuality under a mascu- 
line nom de Plume. The tense, earnest vigor 


displayed in the style of George Eliot or George 
Sand would probably, under their own names, 
have commanded the same recognition accorded 
to Charlotte Bronté by her master work of 
fiction. 

I want to protest, also, against the use of the 
words “authoress” and “ poetess.” There is 
a namby-pamby insignificance about the terms 
which renders them obnoxious to women of 
good taste. Let a woman have the privilege of 
being an author or a poet in the broad and 
general significance of the words. The femi- 
nine synonyms seem at once to clip the wings 
of a free imagination, and to put a pressure 
upon depth, strength, and earnestness of 
thought. A woman’s right to her own name 
in literary work should be undisputed, and it 
is to be hoped that, in the future, a just public 
will accord it to her without protest. 

Virginia G. Ellard. 





“ EDITOR” OR “ EDITRESS.” 


Here is a little note clipped from the pub- 
lisher’s department of a publication edited by a 
lady. The publisher says : — 

“ Several kind friends have written us, pro- 
testing against the use of the word ‘ Editress.’ 
We appreciate their motives and always esteem 
suggestions, yet we cannot see the advantage 
in giving masculine terms the preference over 
feminine. Woman has nothing to lose by 
retaining every indication of feminine character, 
and every deviation from this sentiment we 
note with regret. Woman! be proud of your 
name and all that it implies.” 


As many people seem to hold the same views, 
the question suggests itself, Is there any gen- 
der in the name by which the one who follows 
any calling is shown? Women practise law, 
do we therefore say “lawyeress"’? We do not 
say dressmaker and dressmakeress, milliner, 
and millineress, physician and physicianess, 
minister and ministeress ; then why say editor 
and editress? We women are not ashamed 
of our “name and all that it implies,” and we, 
individually, do not want to be spoken of as 


“it,” but if by any chance any one of us takes 
to weaving rag carpet as a means of livelihood, I 
don’t see why her shingle should announce 
“Jane Greene, Carpet Weaveress,” or, if she 
goes to editing a paper, why she should an- 
nounce herself on the front page as “ Jane 
Greene, Editress.” It seems to me that all 
necessary “indications of feminine character” 
are announced in the name of the person, — 
certainly since the shingle does not say J. 
Greene,—and what relation there is between 
the sex of the person and the gender of the 
occupation she follows is beyond my under- 
standing. Still a great many people always 
address a woman editor as “editress.” The 
words author and authoress come under the 
same rule. 

If a woman does a piece of work well, 
she has just the same right to proclaim the 
name of her occupation that a man — who does 
the same work no better — has, and there is no 
reason why she should accept a “doctored” 
title. Maude Meredith. 
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Practical articles on topics connected with 
literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. 


Send to the publisher of THE WRITER the 
names of friends who would be interested in 
the magazine. 


? 


Many “ Queries ” necessarily still remain un- 
answered. All questions asked will receive 
replies in time. 


Any of the books reviewed in THE WRITER, 
or any other book that may be desired, will be 
sent post-paid by the publisher of the maga- 
zine on receipt of the advertised price. 


When you answer an advertisement in THE 
WRITER, kindly mention the magazine in the 
letter that you write. 


Send in paragraphs for the “ Helpful Hints 
and Suggestions” column, and so contribute 
to the common good. 


When the novelist speaks of the “gentle 
reader,” it is certain that he doesn’t have the 
literary critic in mind. 


Great novelists are always willing to ex- 
plain their methods of work. They do not fear 
that they will give to others the secret of their 
success. 


THE WRITER is indebted to Joseph Wood, 
of Bar Harbor, secretary of the Maine Press 
Association, for copies of his annual report for 
1885, 1888, and 1889. 


It will be observed that the present number 
of THE WRITER is a woman’s number, all the 
signed articles which it contains having been 
contributed by women writers. 


Subscribers should note that THE WRITER is 
now sent only to those who have paid for it in 
advance, and that the magazine is stopped 
when subscriptions have expired. The best 
way to avoid missing any numbers of the maga- 
zine is to renew promptly when the notice of 
expiration of subscription is received. 


Although THE AUTHOR and THE WRITER 
are two distinct magazines, they are so con- 
nected that nothing printed in one is repeated 
in the other. The departments of “ News and 
Notes,” particularly, are consecutive, and in 
order to keep fully informed about literary 
happenings it is necessary to read both maga- 
zines. 


A special arrangement has been made by 
which Current Literature (price, three dollars ) 
and either THE WRITER or THE AUTHOR 
(price, of either magazine, one dollar) will be 
sent for one year to any new subscriber, for 
three dollars, in advance. For four dollars all 
three magazines will be sent for one year to new 
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subscribers. Subscriptions must be addressed 
to the publisher of THE WRITER. Early ad- 
vantage should be taken of this opportunity. 





THE AUTHOR FOR JULY. 


THE AUTHOR for July 15 is a number of 
exceptional interest. Its contents are: “ The 
Author’s Way to Wealth,” by Emily F. 
Wheeler; “Some Pains of Authorship,” by T. 
W. Higginson; “How to Use the Pen,” by 
Robert J. Burdette; “Mothers in Fiction”; 
“ How Authors Write. — II., ” by S. B. Phillips ; 
“A Talk with Mr. Howells,” by Walter Brooks ; 
“ The Mechanics of Verse,” by Eugene Field; 
“ Editorial Delays,” by C. L. Stonaker ; “ Quer- 
ies”; “ Personal Gossip about Writers”; and 
“Literary News and Notes.” The writers 
about whom “personal gossip” is given are 
Edward Bellamy, Wilkie Collins, Abby Morton 
Diaz, R. W. Gilder, Maud Howe, Sir Walter 
Scott, Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, W. T. 
Stead, and Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


> 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


How can I carry copy paper so that it will 
not get crumpled? The sheets are about 6x Io 
inches in size, and I often have to carry a 
quantity with me. It always dog-ears in a 
valise, gets folded if in a pocket, and is usually 
a nuisance after a day’s trip? C. M. D. 


[ One good way to keep copy paper flat is to 
put it between two sheets of stout pasteboard 
cut to the size of the paper, and to fasten the 
whole with a rubber band. Can any of the 
readers of THE WRITER suggest a better 
plan ?— w. H. H. ] 


(1.) When you advise writers to use paper 
five by eight inches in size,do you mean that 
such paper is the proper size for a manuscript 
of more than 2,000 or 3,000 words? I think 
a novel of 50,000 words would be a very cum- 
bersome affair so written. 

(2.) If editors prefer loose sheets, how can 
we be certain that our books will come home to 
us intact? Is it not admissible to use the 


small metal fasteners to hold together chapters 
or parts of a large manuscript? 

(3-) When a manuscript is offered for sale, 
is it necessary to specify whether it is to be 
published in serial form or not? 

(4.) Would you advise a writer, of limited 
means, to incur expense of typewriter copy of 
large manuscripts to send to publishers for ex- 
amination? Are publishers sufficiently pre- 
possessed in favor of such copy to warrant the 
expenditure ? 


(5.) What is the usual price, per thousand 
words, of typewriter copy? E. K. M. 


[(1.) Paper five by eight inches in size is 
suitable for any manuscript. Fora book manu- 
script sheets eight by ten inches in size are not 
objectionable, but nothing larger than that 
should ever be used, under any circumstances, 
for printers’ copy. 

(2.) Itis better not to fasten the sheets of 
a manuscript together in any way. There is 
little likelihood that any editor will lose sheets 
of manuscript. When metal fasteners are 
used the first thing many editors do is to take 
them out and throw them away, so that as fast 
as a sheet of the manuscript is read it can be 
slipped in order under the bottom of the pack- 
age in the reader’s hand. 

(3-) Itis not necessary in offering a manu- 
script for sale to specify how it shall be pub- 
lished, unless the writer prefers to have it 
published in one way or another. 

(4-.) If a writer’s handwriting is bad, by 
all means it is advisable for him to have a type- 
writer copy made of any manuscript that he 
may offer for sale. If he is in doubt about his 
handwriting, it is better for him to give the 
typewriter and the editor the benefit of the 
doubt. A book manuscript, for example, of 
100,000 words, if it sells at all, will sell for <t 
least $250. To have it copied on the type- 
writer would cost probably fifty dollars. If the 
author’s handwriting is bad, his chance of 
selling the manuscript would be so much in- 
creased by having it put in legible form that it 
would pay him to incur the necessary expense ; 
or he might take the money, buy a typewriter, 
and copy the manuscript himself. 

(5.) The ordinary rate for typewriter copy- 
ing is seven cents a hundred words. —w. H. H.] 


(1.) If a noun in the possessive case be 
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contracted, how are the points placed to show 
both facts? Which of these four forms is the 
best ?— 

Lodge, Davis, & Co.’s machines. 

Lodge, Davis, & Cos.’ machines. 

Lodge, Davis, & Co’s machines. 

Lodge, Davis, & Co’s. machines. 


(2.) Take this phrase: “The ‘ Decimal 
“Association ’, of which,” etc., or “ The ‘ Decimal 
Association,’ of which,” etc. In the above 
“construction, which point, the comma or the 
quotation sign, should come first ? 
(3-) In dating business letters, to save time, 
the month is sometimes numbered after the 
Quaker fashion; thus, “12 / 11/ 1889,” for 
Dec. 11, 1889. Symmetry seems to demand 
that we begin with either the smallest division 
vor the largest, and make a climax of it or an 
anti-climax, but the practice seems to put the 
month first, then the day, and finally the year. 
What should a stenographer who writes a hun- 
dred letters a day, and who needs much the 
brevity this mode of contraction or expression 
affords, but who is not satisfied with the order 
~of the elements which seems somehow to have 
gotten itself established, do in the premises ? 


Jo Co J 

[(1.) The second and fourth forms are 
“unquestionably bad. “Co.'s” is the form most 
sproof-readers would prefer, but the style of 
some printing offices would require the 
“omission of the period. 

(2.) In punctuating quotations, if the whole 
of a sentence is quoted, the points of punctua- 
tion are used as if there were no quotation 
marks, and the quotation marks are put after 
the points of punctuation. If only part of the 
sentence is quoted, the rule is to put the 
“comma and the period before the quotation 
marks, as in the other case; but the inter- 
ogation point, the exclamation point, the colon, 
‘and the semi-colon are put after the quotation 
‘raarks. For instance, you would write: Did 
tne say “Yes”? He said “Yes.” The theory 
is that the period and the comma are so small 
that they look better inside the quotation marks, 
where they do not properly belong, while the 
other marks are so large that if they were put 
anside the quotation marks, they would look 
-out of place. 

(3-) So long as usage varies as it does, the 
‘best way to date business letters is “6 Jan. 89.” 
‘That form is brief, and there is no chance for 
a misunderstanding. The form “6/7 / 1889” 
may mean either “July 6, 1889,” or “June 7, 


1889,” according to the custom of the writer 
and it contains one more character than the 
form “7 June 89.” — Ww. H. H. ] 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





PuysicaL Traininc. By E. B. Warman, A. M. 190 pp 

Fourth edition. Chicago: A. B. Spaulding & Bros. 1889 

Four editions of Professor Warman’s book 
have been required since it was first published 
in 1885, —a fact which shows at once the popu- 
larity and the usefulness of the work. The 
book tells in a practical way how the body may 
be developed by exercise to the best advantage, 
and how health and vigor may be secured. 
Professional men, especially, will find in it 
suggestions of great value. 


Avpen’s Manirotp Cyciopepia. Vol. XII  Dominis — 
Electric Clock. 612 pp. Vol. XIII. Electricity — Exclaim 
632 pp. Vol. XIV Beclude — Floyd. 632 pp. __Ezch vol- 
ume, cloth, 60 cents; half Morocco, 75 cents. New York: 
John B. Alden. 1880. 

The rapidity with which volume after volume 
of “ Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia” comes from 
the press promises well for the early completion 
of the work. The original plan of the “ Cyclo 
pedia” provided for thirty volumes. The fif- 
teen volumes already issued, however, go only 
half through the letter “F,” so that it seems 
probable that the limit originally set may be 
exceeded. The completion of the work will be 
a boon to all writers, for the handy size of the 
volumes of the “ Cyclopedia” makes them easy 
to refer to, and the work of the editors has been 
done thoroughly and well. The books are sold 
at an astonishingly low price, and the “ Cyclo- 
pedia ” when complete will be the cheapest, as 
well as in many respects the best, work of the 
kind upon the market. 


Vol. II. December, 1888 — May, 
New York: Belford, Clarke, & Com 


Bevrorp’s MAGAZINE. 
1889. 950 pp. $1.75. 
pany. 1889. 

The second bound volume of Bedford's 
Magazine contains six complete novels, in 
addition to all the other features of a well-con- 
ducted magazine. The price is much below 
that of other periodicals of the same class. 


A Compete Dictionary oF SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS 
By the Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, A. M.,D. D. 512 pp $1.00 
Chisnge: Fleming H. Revell. 1889. 

Regarding this book one of the subscribers 
for THE WRITER writes: “ The book I use the 
most is ‘Synonyms and Antonyms,’ by Samuel 
Fallows. You can find synonyms in the diction- 
ary, but antonyms, or words of opposite mean- 
ing, are not so accessible. The book I speak of 
cost me one dollar. It contains 520 pages, 
handy in shape, and full of meat. It has an 
appendix embracing a dictionary of Briticisms, 
Americanisms, colloquial phrases in current 
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use, grammatical uses of prepositions, list of 

homonyms and homophonons words, collection 

of — — and a list of abbreviations. 

It would be a good thing for writers if you 

would let them know where they can get a good 

thing for a little money.” 

AmericAN Notes and Querigs. Vol. I. May — October, 
1888. 312 pp. $2.00. Vol. II. November, 1888 — April 
1889. 312 pp. $2.00. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Publishing &: 1889. 

Questions of general interest, answers to 
which can be found nowhere else, are answered 
every week in American Notes and Queries, 
and the bound volumes of the well-conducted 
periodical are storehouses of useful informa- 
tion. The publication follows the general plan 
of its English namesake, but in many respects 
itis an improvement upon the London maga- 
zine. A full index prefixed to each volume 
makes all the information it contains readily 
accessible. The volumes are bound in ser- 
viceable Russia leather, and should be a wel- 
come addition to any library. 


Joun N. Evwarps. Biography, Memoirs, Reminiscences, ~ 


and Recollections. Compiled by Jennie Edwards. 428 pp. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Jennie Edwards. 1880. 

Major Edwards was well known to Western 
newspaper men, and all who knew him will be 
interested in this collection of his miscellaneous 
writings. The book is sold for the benefit of 
his widow, and may be obtained from Wiley 
O. Cox, of the State Bank, Kansas City. 

Tue Wronc Box. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd 


Osbourne. 244 pp. $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1889. 


Mr. Stevenson’s whimsical story has an 
unpleasant basis for its plot, but it is cleverly 
written, and its readers can hardly fail to be 
amused. It would have been a better story, 
however, if Mr. Stevenson had collaborated 
with Frank Stockton instead of Mr. Osbourne, 
and had let Mr. Stockton do the greater part 
of the work. 

EnGiisH, Past AND Present. Part I. By Richard Che- 
venix Trench, D. D. 96 pp. Paper, 30 cents. The Hum- 
ae Library. New York» Humboldt Publishing Co. 
Archbishop Trench’s book has long been 

regarded as a standard work, that should be in 

the library of every writer. It is republished 

in two numbers of the Humboldt Library, at a 

price that puts it within the reach of all. 

Twenty PHotoGravurgs. Reproducing Paintings and Stat- 
uary by -American Artists. wenty Plates. $3.00. New 
York: George Forbes Kelly. 1889. 

“ Twenty Photogravures” is a handsome book 
containing fine reproductions of paintings and 
statuary a twenty leading American artists. 
The prints are in various tints on plate paper, 
eleven by fourteen inches in size, and several of 
them are well worth framing. Among the best 
subjects are “An Old Shaver,” by Thomas 


Hovenden; “Evening,” by Alex. Harrison; 

“ Along the Pond,” by C. Harry Eaton; “ Won’t 

Play,” by Francis C. Jones ; “ Early Spring,” by 

H. Bolton Jones; and “ Evening, Harlem River,” 

by Arthur Parton. The plates are enclosed in 

a cover of imperial Japanese paper, and the 

book is well worth its price. 

Two Stipes oF A Story. B e Parsons Lathrop. 238 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: assell & Company. 1889. 
Eight of Mr. Lathrop’s short stories are in- 

cluded in this volume, which is No. 33 of 

Cassell’s Sunshine Series of Choice Fiction. 

The stories are excellent in their way, and have 

already won favor in leading magazines. 

Pratin TALks witH Younc Home-Makgrs. By F. Mc- 
Cready Harris (‘“‘ Hope Ledyard”). 116 pp. 40 cents. 
New York: Cassell & Company. Limited. 1889. 

This sensible little book should be put in the 
hands of all young married people. If half of 
the good advice it gives could be followed, the 
world would be happier than it is now, and 
marriage would not so often be a failure. 


Turee Days. A Midsummer Love-Story. By Samuel 
Williams Cooper. Illustrated. 155 pp. $1.00. Philadel- 
phia: J B. Lippincott Company. 1889. 

“Three Days” is a simple and natural little 
love-story, to which its publishers have given 
an attractive dress. Life at a fashionable 
watering-place is happily described, and an in- 
teresting story is told in an interesting way. 

Tue Peopre I’ve Smitep WitH. By Marshall P. Wilder. 
268 pp. $1.50. New York: Cassell & Co. 1889. 

Every one has a kindly feeling for the 
pleasant-faced little humorist whose physical 
misfortunes win sympathy at first sight, but 
whose merry laugh immediately makes the 
stranger feel that his sympathy has been mis- 
placed. Mr. Wilder has made his misfortune 
a piece of good fortune, and it has helped him 
to make friends with some interesting people. 
His book is like himself, — bright, witty, good- 
natured, shrewd, and amusing all the time, and 
his readers will all smile with him over his 
reminiscences of the people whom he has smiled 
with during the last few years. 


A Gutpe To THE Stupy oF NingeTgentH Century Av- 
THORS. By Louise Manning Hodgkins. 157 pp. $1.50. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Company. 1889. 

Students of literature will find in this book 

a useful aid. Its author is professor of Eng- 

lish literature in Wellesley College, and the 

book was first prepared in the form of leaflets 
to accompany a course of lectures to the 

Wellesley = on Authors of the Nineteenth 

Century. Each leaflet is devoted to a single 

author, and gives the dates of his birth and 

death, a list of biographical writings concerning 
him, a list of significant facts in his life, the 
names of contemporary writers, a list of choice 
selections from his writings, a list of his best 
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books, names of his friends, and a list of 

selected books regarding him. Blank leaves 

are provided for the insertion of notes and 
memoranda by the owner of the book. The 

English authors treated are: Scott, Lamb, 

Wordsworth, Macaulay, Coleridge, Shelley, 

Keats, Byron, Thackeray, Dickens, the two 

Brownings, Tennyson, Rossetti, George Eliot, 

Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold. The American 

authors are Irving, Bryant, Hawthorne, Emer- 

son, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. 

The plan of the work and its execution are 

both admirable. 

Tue Reporter’s CoMPANION. 
B. Howard. 187 pp. $1.25. 
Institute. 1889. 
Students of the Benn Pitman phonography 

cannot do without “The Reporter’s Com- 

panion,” if they mean to attain perfection in the 
art of shorthand writing. 


By Benn Pitman and Jerome 
Cincinnati: The Phonographic 


Tue Jew in EnGuisx Fiction. By Rabbi David Philipson. 
156 pp. $1.00. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1889. 
The lectures delivered by Dr. Philipson in 

Baltimore during the winter of 1887-88 have been 

republished in book form. The author dis- 

cusses the Jewish characters in modern fiction 
with especial reference to Marlow’s “ Jew of 

Malta,” Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice,” 

Cumberland’s “ The Jew,” Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,” 

Dickens’ “Oliver Twist” and “Our Mutual 

Friend,” Disraeli’s “Coningsby” and “Tancred,” 

and George Eliot’s “Daniel Deronda.” He points 

out misconceptions of Jewish character, and 
endeavors to give his readers a right idea of 

Jews and Judaism as they really are. The book 

is novel and deserves careful reading. 

Homeric Vocasucary. By Professor Thomas D. Seymour. 
105 pp. 8ocents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1889. 


Tue First Turee Booxs or Homer’s Itiap. With Intro- 
duction, Commentary, and Vocabulary. By Thomas D. 
Seymour. 243 pp. $1.35. Boston: Ginn & Company. 
1889. 

These two books, the second of which in- 
cludes the first, will simplify the study of the 
“ Tliad ” in schools, and will save enough time 
for students to compensate for the disadvan- 
tages of using special vocabularies instead of 
unabridged lexicons. Two editions of the 
second work have been prepared, one contain- 
ing the first three, and the other the first six 
books of the “Iliad.” The vocabulary is 
illustrated with a score of cuts. 


Tue lpeats or THE RePvusBLic. $1.00. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 13889. 

This new addition to the Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets series contains the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, 
Washington’s first and second inaugurals, and his 
farewell address, with Lincoln’s first and second 
inaugurals, and the Gettysburg address Wash- 
ington’s farewell addressis reprinted from the 


173 PP- 


original manuscript, with the alterations and 
revisions. An index to the Constitution closes 
the volume. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 


notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 

the magazine. } 23 

Tue Cominc Scuoor. By Ellen E. Kenyon. 146 pp. 50 
cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 1889. 


Tue Last oF THE VAN Stacks. By Edward S. Van Zile. 
325 pp. Paper, socents. New York: Cassell & Co. 1888. 


A Swaciow’s Wine. A Tale of Pekin. By Charles Hannan. 
238 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 188. 


La Bette-Nivernaise. Par Alphonse Daudet. With In- 
troduction and Notes by James Boielle, B. A. 101 pp. Paper, 
30 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Company. 1889. 


Seven Musica Lamps. Famous Themes of Great Com- 
posers. Edited by Charlotte W. Hawes. Fourth Edition. 
75 cents. Boston: Boston Photogravure Company. 1889. 


By Rosa Nouchette 
New York: Frank F. 


Tue Searcy For Basi. LynpHuURST 
Cary. 472 pp. Paper, 30 cents. 
Lovell & Co. 1889. 


Sorpuy CARMINE. 
30 cents. 


By John Strange Winter. 197 pp. Paper, 


1889. 


New York: Frank F. Lovell & Co. 


EPITAPHS, ORIGINAL AND SeLectep. By J. S. Clark & Co. 
Paper, 25 cents. Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton & Co 
1889. 


My Uncre Barpassou. Being the History of his Turkish 
Harem. Bequeathed to his Nephew in Paris, and Duly 
Chronicled by the Latter. By Moris Uchard. 263 pp. 
Paper, so cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1889 


An Ovp Reuicion. A Study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. 95 
pp. Paper. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 1880. 


Captain Kippie. By A. M. Fleming. 
New York: John B. Alden. 1885. 


Unitep States GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
CaTaLoGcug. June, 1889. Paper, 50 cents. 
J. H. Hickcox. 1889. 


Tue Two Great Retreats or History. (I. The Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. II. Napoleon’s Retreat from Mos- 
cow.) With Introductions and Notes by D. H. M. 3:8 pp. 
60 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1889. 


306 pp. $1.00. 


MONTHLY 
Washington : 


Tue Becinner’s Book 1n GERMAN. 
trations. By Sophie Doriot. 
Ginn & Company. 1889. 


With Humorous Illus- 
273 PP. go cents. Boston: 


Tue PLeasures oF Lire. 
59 pp. Paper, 15 cents. 
Company. 1889. 


Tue Story or Creation. A Plain Account of Evolution. 
By Edward Clodd. Illustrated. 129 pp. Paper, 30 cents. 
he York: Humboldt Publishing Company. 1889. 


Tue Dorcas Society, anp OtTHeR Sketcues. By Paul 
Pastnur. 209pp. Paper, 50 cents. St. Johnsbury, Vt.: 
Chas. T. Walter. 1880. 


TipaBuk STENOGAFA VOoLapi'KIK. 
D’Isola. 58 pp. Paper, 60 cents. 
Author, 17, Corso Oporto. 1889. 


Scrence TEACHING IN THE ScHoots. By William North 
Rice. 46 pp. Paper, 15 cepts. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1889. 


By Sir John Lubbock. Part II. 
New York: Humboldt Publishing 


Fa _ Raffaele -— 
Turin, Italy: ,The 


Tue AMANvENsIS. In Accordance with the Principles of 
Lindsley’s Takigraphy. Compiled by D. Kimball. Fourth 
Edition. 124 pp. $2.50. Chicago: D. Kimball. 1889. 


Key To THE AMANUENSIS, AND STuDENT’s Dritt Book. 
~ Ag Kimball. 159 pp. $1.50. Chicago: D. Kimball. 
1887. 
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A DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 
or AMATEUR PHoToGraPHEeR. By E. J. Wall. 237 pp. 
$1.50. New York: The Scovill & Adams Company. 1889. 


On THe Stupy or Worps. By Richard Chevenix Trench, 
D. D. With Analysis, etc., by Thomas D. Supplée. 413 
pp. $1.00. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1889. 


Tue Structure oF EnGiisH Prosg. A Manual of Com- 
»sition and Rhetoric. By John G. R. McElroy, A. M. 
ird Edition. 339 pp. $1.20. New York: A. C. Arm- 

strong & Son. 1889. 


Memory TRAINING. By William L. Evans, M. A. 
$1.25. New York: A. S. Barnes & Company. 1889. 


“Tue Ovp SwimMInG HOLE,” AND ’Leven More Poems. 
By James Whitcomb Riley. Sixth edition. 50 pp. Paper. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen, Merrill Co. 1888. 


CALIFORNIA SUNSHINE. By Lillian Hinman Shuey. 
$1.00. Oakland, Cal.: Pa 

1889. 
A Suort Course 1n Business SHORTHAND. 


Lindsley. 95 pp. $1.25. Boston: 
1888. 


275 PP- 


122 pp. 
cific Press Publishing Company. 


By D. P. 
Otis Clapp & Son. 


Von Gustav 
nglish ga - Walter D. 
160 pp. Boston: . C. Heath Company. 


Die JourNALIsTeN. Lustspiel in vier Acten. 
Freytag. Edited with an 
Toy, M. A. 
1889. 


Studies in Style and 
306 pp. ston: 


Hanpsook OF RuHeToRICAL ANALYSIS. 
Invention. John F. Genung, Ph. D 
Ginn & Company. 1889. 


Montesguigu. By Albert Sorel. 
son and E. P. Anderson. 
McClurg & Co. 1888. 


Vicror Cousin. By Jules Simon. 
derson, and E. P. Anderson. 
C. McClurg & Co. 1888. 


Translated by M. B. Ander- 
218 pp. $1.00. Chicago: A. C. 


Translated by M. B. An- 
220 pp. $1.00. Chicago: A. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe WRITER 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes thay may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one shoukd know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 


Frequently you fail to remember the address 
of some advertiser, publisher, manufacturer, or 
other person, who attracted your attention some 
time ago, the letter or circular you received, or 
the periodical containing the advertisement 
having disappeared. Take a small memoran- 
dum index and transfer the address to it, — for 
instance: ‘“R— Rubber inkstands and _hold- 
ers. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio.” 

S. R. D. 

Speaking of scraps, I tack mine lightly with 

a pin to the wall paper in my bedroom, and, 


while occupied there, can read and re-read at 
odd moments till the subject-matter is pretty 
well lodged in my brain. When my walls are 
covered high and low “on the line,” I weed 
out some of the clippings, and lay them away 
in convenient boxes. It does not improve the 
appearance of walls when scraps are up or 
down, but many an item, or line of verse or 
prose, has fixed itself pleasantly in my thoughts 
through being before my gaze at times when 
otherwise I could not have been doing two 
things at once. M. E. W. 


The most useful article I know of to a writer 
is a hard-wood spool-case of three or four 
drawers placed on the writing table. It can be 
purchased at a cost of two or three dollars from 
a dry-goods store. The drawers contain slats 
which are detachable, and each drawer can be 
subdivided to suit, making a very convenient 
place for manuscript, scraps, memoranda, pens, 
and pencils, and the other tools of the craft. 
These cases are very handsome. Erase the 
spool labels with black paint. S. R. D. 


If you want a good postage-stamp case, go to 
a stationer and buy a few Spencerian steel 
pens, No. 3, commercial. They are put up in 
neat, green, japanned boxes, with sliding lid. 
These boxes make good stamp cases. 
S. R. D. 


A handy thing to use when making copy is a 
small clip, between the jaws of which each leaf 
can be laid as completed, thus keeping all to- 
gether and in order. G. L. H. 


Up to a month ago I had for the past eighteen 
years used the old-fashioned tragacanth paste, 
recommended by “ B. D.” in the June WRITER. 
But I have now discarded it for the amateur 
photographers’ paste, recipe for making which 
was given in the May WRITER. I find the new 
paste greatly superior in every respect, and I 
can only account for “B. D.’s” preference by 
the supposition that he has not tried the new. 


J. B. 
The half and quarter sheets of paper that 
accumulate on an author’s table can be utilized 
in making memorandum books for the pocket. 
Trim them into one size, and double them in the 
middle, then sew into a cover of cardboard or 
blotting paper. The thin covers of writing 
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pads are excellent, cut down for this purpose. 
Note-books thus made are sure to be of con- 
venient shape for one’s pocket; purchased ones 
seldom are. C. R. B. 
An old cut-paper pattern-case serves as a re- 
ceptacle for scraps. In numbering the pigeon- 
holes, use Van Everen’s numbers, begin with 
11, and proceed across. Begin the second tier 
with 21, the third with 31, etc. Make an alpha- 
betical index to hang on the adjoining wall. 
Record also the unused numbers, and when a 
new one is used, cancel it from the list. Put 
surplus scraps into envelope boxes, etc., placing 
a number, to correspond with that of the pigeon- 
hole, on the end of the box, and write “B” in 
the index. W. R. B. 


An old wooden pamphlet case, with the top 
and front taken off, is now a thin box with two 
sides, a bottom, and an end. Into it goes paper 
which may do service for memoranda, etc. Be- 
ing at hand on top of my study desk, it is con- 
stantly in use. The form of the box keeps the 
sheets and fractions of sheets on edge, and its 
size permits the introduction of any reasonable 
quantity. Top and front end are the open gate- 
way. W. R. B. 

1 have used the proof-reader’s indentation 
mark ({—) to indicate paragraphs in copy, and 
find it is easier to make, conspicuous, and is 
satisfactory to compositors. A. S. C. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tue Writer when they 
write. ] 


SHORTHAND Notes as ComposiTors’ 
graphic World for June. 

PLEASANT CHATS WITH DISTINGUISHED 
Phonographic World for June. 

CurtosiTigs OF SHORTHAND LITERATURE. 
World for June and July. 

Tue Boox.ess House. 
for July. 

EpmunD CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
for July. 

A MARxstT For Booxs. 
July. 

Tue Eruics oF JourRNALIsM. 
July. 

Trisutes TO ALLEN THorRNpDIke RICE. 
Review for July. 

Tue Furure oF THE NEWSPAPER. 
view for July. 


Copy. Phono- 

REPORTERS. 
Phonographic 
Charles F. Richardson. Book News 
With Portrait. Book News 
Edward Everett Hale. Forum for 
W. S. Lilly. Forum for 


North American 


North American Re- 


Protection FoR OuR LANGUAGE. 
American Review for July. 

French Proper NAMES IN ENGLISH. 
North American Review for July. 

Younc Men tn Journauism. Press and Printer for June 
29. 

Mrs. Evcten Dietz CLymer. 
ness Woman's Journal for August. 

Books THat Have Hinperep Me. 
lantic Monthly for July. 

Wiceur F. Storey. 
July 18. 

Tue Eprroriac Decision. 
for July 18. 

Recotvections or Grorce W. Cuitps. — III. Lippincott’s 
Magazine for August. 

Wuere ts Mr. STEVENSON ? 
Magazine for August. 

How Some Poems Arg Written. Al. 
Daughters of America for July. 

Notes ON SHORTHAND. George R. Bishop. Office for July 

Apvertisinc. Sam G. Sloane. Reprinted from /nland 
Printer in Printers’ Ink for July. 

AcpHonse Daupget. With Portrait. Reprinted from Z ‘ter- 
ary Opinion and Readers’ Miscellany in Book Fiend ( Minne- 
apolis ) for June. 

Tue Forx-Lore or New ENGLAND. 
Cole. Harper's Bazar for August 3. 

THe ENGiisH oF THE Future. Reprinted from London 
Daily News in Public Opinion for July 20. 

Frencu Proprigsty. Julian Hawthorne. 
Magazine for August. 

EvUGENE AND THE MAGAZINES. 
Harper's Magazine for August. 
ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 

Inter-Ocean for July 21. 

Mr. Wuittier INTERVIEWED. 
Mail and E xpress for July 6. 
BjJORNSTERNE BJORNSON. 

( Washington ) for July. 

BjJORNSTERNE Byornson aT Home. Theodore Stanton 
Philadelphia Times, Cleveland Leader, Chicago Inter-Ocean 
for July 21. 

A Book Trust. New York Heraldfor June 30 and July 7. 

Count Keratry AND CopyriGut. New York Herald for 
June 28, 29, 30, and July 7. 

Tue ITALY oF HAWTHORNE. 
and 18. 

Mr. MALtocu on Optimism. 
Science Monthly for August. 

Tue Acpine Crus. Critic for July 20. 

Tre Spectat CorRESPONDENT. David Ker. 
Monthly tor July 20. 

Jost Zor1Lta, THe NATIONAL Poet or SPAIN. 
trait. Harper's Monthly for July 20. 
DILETTANTEISM IN LITERATURE. 

for July 4. 

Fitz-James O’Brien. Chicago Times for July 13. 

NewspaPER “ Beats.”’ Detroit Free Press for July 14. 

Tue Last or Sueciey. St. Louis Post-Dispatch for July 
14. 

Wuat THE MaGazine Epitors Want. 
Savannah News for July 21. 

IMMORALITY IN LiTERATURE. Maurice Thompson. /nde- 
pendent for July 18. 


N. A. Campbell. North 
M. B. Thrasher 
With Portrait. Zhe Busi- 
Agnes Repplier. Avz- 
Agnes Leonard Hill. America for 
Maurice Thompson. A merica 
Melville Phillips. Lippincott’s 


M. Hendee 


Pamela McArthur 


Lippincott’ s 
George William Curtis 
Mary R. P. Hatch. Chicago 
Walter Brooks. New York 


“E. H.” Home Magazine 


“E.S.” Mation for July 11 


W. D. LeSueur. Popular 


Harfer’s 
With Por- 


PaulCarus. Ofen Court 


Baltimore News, 
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PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING. 
Moines Leader for July 21. 

Tue Paris Press. ‘‘C.” 
tiser for July 22. 

Humorists, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 
Louis Magazine for August. 

On Novets. D. E. Hervey. Zfoch for July 19. 

Tue Mission OF THE CARICATURIST. 
Bernhard Gillam. Zfoch for July 19. 

Tue Novet or THe Day. Anna Reeves Aldrich. 
Press, New York Star for July 14. 

How Great Men Wrote. Philadelphia Times for July 14. 

ENGLISH AND Frencu Novets. ‘‘QOuida.” St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Philadelphia Times, Cleveland Leader for 
July 14. 

Wirkie Couuns. Philadelphia Telegraph for July 13. 

REPORTING THE BATTLE OF CHANCELLORSVILLE. 
York Herald for July 14. 

Mrs. E. D. E. N. SOuTHworTH. 
July 14. 

MonTANA JouRNALISM. Jerry Collins. Helena Journal for 
June 29. 

Tennyson1ian MSS. Reprint from London Standard in 
New York Evening Postfor July 11. 

Coronet Donn Piatt AND BeLFrorp’s MAGAZINE. 
York World for July 13. 

Reporters’ Instinct. John Collier. 
July 2. . 

CuicaGco Reporters’ ADVENTURES. 
Moines Leader for July 21. 

AMERICAN Comic Papgrs. 
for July 21. 

Two Vassar Girt Epirors. Eliza Putnam Heaton. Mew 
York Mail and Express for July 20; Philadelphia Times, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer for July 21. 

Mona Carrp at Home. B. G. Johns. 
for July 21. 

How Newspaper Cuts ARE Maps. 
July 21. 

Patrick DoNnaHogE, 
“ Athenian.” 


J. H. Connelly. Des 
New York Commercial A dver- 


Andrew Lang. Sz. 


Interview with 


Albany 


New 


New York World for 


New 
Boston Globe for 
Walter Wellman. Des 


Albany Press, New York Star 


Pittsburg Dispatch 
Baltimore News for 


FouNDER OF THE BosToN PILoT. 
New York Press for June 30. 

TELEGRAPHING AT JoHNSTOWN. Mew York Sun for June 

WHITMAN AT Seventy. New York Herald for June 30. 

THe Metuopist Book Concern. Mew York Mail and 
Express for June 27. 

Tue JoHNSTOWN CORRESPONDENTS. Portraits. 
Graphic for July 1. 

Tue New ConGressionat Liprary BuILpInc. 
Washington Post for July 1. 

ALLEGRA, Lorp Byron’s DAUGHTER. 
patch for June 30. 

REPORTING THE BATTLE oF GETTYSBURG. 
Herald for July 7. 

REMINISCENCES OF WILBUR F. Storey. “ Poliuto.” Chicago 
Herald for July 7. 

Queer Experiences OF REPORTERS. 
July 7. 

New York Newspapers. Chicago Times for July 7. 

New York Epitors. Chicago Times for June 30. 

Purer EncuisH Negpep. Chicago Times for July 7. 

How a Battie Is Sketcuep. Theodore R. Davis. S?. 
Nicholas for July 

Or JouRNALISM, AND Woman’s Part 1n It. Julia Ward 
Howe. Epoch for July 5. 


New York 
Illustrated. 
St. Louis Post-Dis- 


New York 


Chicago Herald for 


Epwarp Betiamy. Alexander Young. Critic for June 29. 

Mavup Hows. With Portrait. Book Buyer for July. 

Francis Sattus. G. E. Montgomery. Boston Post for 
July 4. 

Tue First Painter 1x Cuicaco, Chicago Inter-Ocean for 
July 2. 

Sacuer Masocn, LirT#raTEur. 
Sun for July 2. 

Lock Booxs. (Les Livres & Clef). 
York Times for July 7. 

Tue Lesson oF CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LITERATURE. 
John Dewey. Christian Union for July 11. 


“M.deS.” New York 


David Gamut. Mew 





- 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Lee & Shepard will publish shortly a new 
edition of Drew’s “ Pens and Types; or, Hints 
and Helps to Those Who Write, Print, Speak, 
Teach, or Read.” 


Longmans, Green, & Co. announce a Series 
of Epochs of American History, under the 
editorship of Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, assist- 
ant professor of history at Harvard. Each 
volume is to contain about 250 pages, with mar- 
ginal analyses, bibliographies, maps, and index. 
Each will be distinct and separate in itself, 
while together the series is to constitute a con- 
tinuous history of the country from colonial 
times on. “The Colonies,” by G. Gold, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Historical Society; 
“ Formation of the Union,” by A. B. Hart, the 
general editor; and “ Division and Re-union,” 
by Professor Woodrow Wilson, are now in 
preparation. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard, whose novels, 
“Temple House” and “ Two Men,” have been 
published during the past year by the Cassells, 
is now reading the proof of her third novel, 
“ The Morgesons.” 


Turf, Field, and Farm has absorbed Recrea- 
tion, which has been conducted by Charles 
Hallock and F. E. Pond. Mr. Pond will be 
the corresponding editor of Zurf, Field, and 
Farm. 


The copyright on “ Jane Eyre ” and “ Vanity 
Fair” will shortly lapse in England. 


Ednah D. Cheney’s biography of Miss Alcott 
will be published by Roberts Brothers early in 
October. Mrs. Cheney was Miss Alcott’s life- 
long friend, and her book is the only life of 
that author which the family has authorized. 
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In “A Day in a Proof-Reader’s Life,” in 
Cassell’s Family Magazine for August, a night 
of proof-reading on a London morning paper 
is graphically described. 

“George Truman Kercheval,” author of 
“Lorin Moorack and Other Indian Stories,” 
is Miss Winifred Jennings, youngest daughter 
of Captain G. S. Jennings, U. S. A., retired 
list. 

The Atheneum \earns that the vessel carry- 
ing the whole edition of the last volume of the 
Report of the Challenger expedition has been 
wrecked on its way from Edinburgh, and the 
edition lost. 


Ginn & Company, Boston, have issued a new 
edition of their catalogue with announcements 
for 1889. They publish a number of books of 
special interest to writers. 


Recent issues in the Globe Library, published 
by Rand, McNally, & Co., Chicago, are “ Three 
Years,” translated from the German of “ Jose- 
phine — Countess Schwerin,” by Mary J. Saf- 
ford ; “ Vere, the Leading Lady,” by one of the 
profession; and “The Girl from Malta,” by 
Fergus W. Hume. 


Mrs. John A. Logan has returned to Wash- 
ington, and will devote herself solely to the 
management of Zhe Home Magazine. The 
reports that she is to establish a school for 
young ladies are unfounded. 

George W. Childs’ “ Recollections ” — parts 
of which have appeared in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, —will soon be published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 


Zola is said to be the best-paid novelist in 
France; Mrs. Humphry Ward has just been 
offered $5,000 for a story of 30,000 words, and 
John Strange Winter refused an offer of $2,500 
for her next novelette. 


David Gamut says, in an interesting essay on 
“ Lock Books”: “ Dumas’ Dame aux Camelias 
was Marie Duplessis; Zola’s Nana, Blanche 
d’Antigny; Goncourt’s La Faustin, Rachel; 
and Daudet’s Le Nabab, Bravais, who once 
had a contract to build for the Khedive ships 
that the Khedive did not want and had not 
ordered, and that were for the government of 
Mr. Jefferson Davis.” 


The first published portrait of Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford is printed in the August Book 
Buyer. 


The Galesburg Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, Ill., will soon issue an anonymous story, 
entitled “ The Lost Despatch,” a contribution 
to the war literature of the land. 


Ticknor & Company announce “ The Moral 
Ideal: A Historic Study,” by Julia Wedgwood, 
a work which is said to be the outcome of 
twenty years of study. 


T. Adolphus Trollope has finished another 
series of “ Reminiscences,” which he will pub- 
lish in the autumn. 


Mr. Ellis hopes to have his Shelley concord- 
ance ready for the Shelley centenary in 1892. 


The publication office of Zime has been re- 
moved to 227 Broadway, New York City. 


Donn Piatt is no longer the editor of Belford’s 
Magazine.. He says that Belford’s was backed 
by a syndicate of Democratic politicians, and 
that he was never in sympathy with them. The 
policy of the magazine was dictated by them, 
not by him. He obeyed orders, and withdrew 
when the orders became onerous, but he will 
still remain a contributor. 


Joseph Howard, Jr., is writing a novel. 

Professor Huxley reviews the main points of 
the controversy in which he has been engaged, 
in an article entitled “ Agnosticism and Christi- 
anity,” which will be printed in the Popular 
Science Monthly for August. 

Rev. C. E. Stowe’s “ Life” of his mother, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, is passing through the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


The novel scheme of a railway library has 
been introduced by an English company, called 
the Globus, on the Austro-Hungarian railways. 
Branch libraries, with a total collection of 
40,000 volumes of German, Hungarian, English, 
French, Czechish, and Polish literature, have 
been established at all the principal railway 
stations in Austro-Hungary, and on the pay- 
ment of ten kreutzers (or ten cents), and the 
deposit of one florin, passengers may obtain 
any single volume. This may be kept for sev- 
eral weeks, and be given up at any station, 
when the deposit will be returned. 
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The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for 
August is an etching by MM. Masse and With- 
ers after a painting, “ The Passing Salute,” by 
Tom Graham, a Scotch artist who has gained 
the attention of London. The whole magazine 
will delight all who are interested in art mat- 
ters. 


D. Lothrop Company announce among their 
new books “ Sweet Brier,” by Mrs. M. E. W. 
Sherwood; a nautical novel by Captain Julius 
A. Palmer, Jr., entitled “One Voyage and its 
Consequences”; ‘“Chrissy’s Endeavor,” by 
Mrs. G. R. Alden; “Our Town,” a New Eng- 
land tale by Margaret Sidney; and a boys’ 
story by Mrs. Nelly Blessing Eyster, of San 
Francisco, entitled “A Colonial Boy; or, The 
Old Sink Closet.” 

Osmyn Brewster, formerly of the publishing 
firm of Crocker & Brewster, died in Boston, 
July 15. 

Professor Boyesen delivered at Chautauqua, 
during the last week in July, a course of six 
lectures on “ The Modern Novel.” 


Edward Bellamy, the author of “ Looking 
Backward,” has written for the August Century 


a story entitled “ A Positive Romance.” 


Richard Malcolm Johnston is engaged upon 
a novel with the purpose of illustrating phases 
of village and rural life in Georgia sixty years 
ago. Mr. Johnston, by the way, belongs to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and so does Marion 
Crawford. . 


Lew Rosen, the author of “Grisette,” is a 
short, stoutly-built man, with a Boulanger beard. 
He is very unassuming, and a pleasant conver- 
sationalist. He lived for a number of years in 
France, and on his return he wrote “ America 
in France.” This was followed by the “Hon. 
Uncle Sam.”’ Mr. Rosen is a dramatic critic, and 
isan easy, graceful writer. He is something of 
an artist, and has, in his apartments on Broad- 
way, a magnificent collection of sketches by 
the artists of to-day. 


The Illustrated London News ( American 
edition ) for July 20 has a full-page portrait of 
the Shah of Persia, and many illustrations inci- 
dent to his English visit. “Blind Love,” a 
serial by Wilkie Collins, is begun in this issue. 


The manuscript of the only contribution that 
Dickens ever made to Punch was lately sold 
in London for $80. At the same sale the origi- 
nal manuscript of four stanzas of Hood’s 
“ Song of the Shirt ” brought only $40. 

A volume on George Eliot for the Great 
Writers’ Series has been undertaken by Oscar 
Browning. 

Cassell & Company are the publishers of the 
American Workman, a new periodical, thor- 
oughly practical, enlightened, and unbiassed, 
carefully edited, and fully illustrated. 


The August Century contains a “symposi- 
um” on wood engraving, including a number of 
papers written and illustrated by a group of 
well-known engravers. The articles are “ Wood 
Engravers in Camp,” by Frank French; “ Origi- 
nality in Wood Engraving,” by Elbridge Kings- 
ley; “ Painter Engraving,” by W. B. Closson ; 
and “ The New School of Engraving,” by John 
P. Davis. Fourteen wood engravings are con- 
tributed to the series. 


The formal announcement of Santa Claus, 
the new children’s magazine, says that it is to 
be published weekly, beginning in October, in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Toronto, and 
London. The price will be two dollars a year. 
The chief aim of the new paper will be the in- 
dustrial education of children, and “it will en- 
deavor to promote the manual training of both 
girls and boys.” The president of the Santa 
Claus company, — which is said to have a capi- 
tal of $100,000, — is the well-known journalist, 
Eugene M. Camp. A special invitation is 
given to journalists to become contributors to 
Santa Claus, and the editors observe: “ There 
are none more capable of doing creditable and 
permanent magazine work than the trained 
writers of the newspaper press. A great quanti- 
ty of excellent material comes into their hands. 
Please consider yourself personally asked to let 
us buy of you anything that strikes you as good. 
If you are in doubt about its availability, outline 
it to us before taking the trouble to write it up. 
We will give you a prompt reply, with possible 
suggestions how you may be able to make it 
even more valuable to you and to us.” The 
address of the editors is 1113 Market street, 
Philadelphia. A 
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Vega, published in Boston, is the only illus- 
trated magazine in the Swedish language pub- 
lished in the world. 

Wordsworth had a way of writing immedi- 
ately to thank authors of poems that were sent 
him, ending with this set phrase: “From the 
perusal of which, when I am at leisure, I 
promise myself great pleasure.” 


Matthias Sheeleigh, D. D., of Fort Wash- 
ington, Penn., long an author and writer of 
poetry, has in course of preparation a book of 
sonnets, being a selection from the pens of 
American women. 


No. 25 of Puck's Library is devoted to “ Out 
Doors.” The Midsummer Puck comprises 
twenty-four pages enclosed in an illuminated 
cover. It is full of good things contributed by 
Puck's writers and artists. 

Writers will find in Zhe Co-operative Index 
to Periodicals, edited by W. I. Fletcher, and 
published at 330 Pearl street, New York, a use- 
ful means of reference to articles published in 
all the leading magazines. 

The second International Shorthand Congress 
will be held in Paris, August 11-17, and will 
deal with these subjects: History of shorthand ; 
parliamentary shorthand writing; extra parlia- 
mentary shorthand; stenographic machines ; 
physiology and hygiene of shorthand writing ; 
theory of teaching shorthand. 

Professor Max Miiller’s new book on 
“ Natural Religion,” being the Gifford lectures 
which he delivered at Glasgow last year, will be 


issued here in a few days by Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 


Mr. Gladstone is rewriting his book, “ Juven- 
tus Mundi,” published twenty years ago. 


Scribner's Magazine will celebrate Tennyson's 
eightieth birthday by the publication in the 
August number of an excellent portrait of the 


poet. Professor T. R. Lounsbury, of Yale, has 
prepared for the same number a paper on 
Tennyson. 


Mrs. Florence Finch-Kelly’s book, “ Frances: 
a Story for Men and Women,” is meeting with 
remarkable success. The first edition was ex- 
hausted in three days, and the book reached its 
tenth thousand in four weeks after publication. 


Lord Tennyson’s new volume of short poems 
will appear during the coming autumn. Mr. 
Browning’s poem is also nearly ready. 

Printers’ Ink, New York, has entered its 
second volume. “L¥ery number contains much 
interesting matter relating to the business or 
art of advertising. 

The Art Amateur ( New York ) for July con- 
tains two colored plates and a wealth of other 
interesting illustrations and reading matter. 


D. C. Heath & Co. will publish “ Selections 
from Wordsworth,” edited by A. J. George, A. 
M., arranged in chronological order, with a view 
to showing the growth of the poet’s mind, and 
embracing all of Wordsworth’s best work. In 
al] there are one hundred and sixty-eight selec- 
tions, and they are accompanied by notes, topo- 
graphical and critical. 


George Ticknor Curtis writes to the Mew 
York Sun of July 16 that the late Samuel L. 
M. Barlow was in part the original from whom 
he drew the character of John Chardxes. 


Captain Charles King has just finished a 
story entitled “The Love Knot; or, From the 
Point to the Plains,” which will appear in com- 
plete form in the October number of Zhe Cosmo- 
politan. This magazine will hereafter issue a 
complete illustrated novelette in each number. 


James Russell Lowell’s new poem, “ How | 
Consulted the Oracle of the Gold Fishes,” will 
occupy five pages of the A¢lantic for August. 

The Putnams announce Ivan Panin’s “ Lec- 
tures on Russian Literature” for early issue. 
They announce also “ The Industrial Progress 
of the Nation,” by Edward Atkinson; “ A Race 
with the Sun,” by Carter H. Harrison; “ The 
viodern Chess Instructor,” by W. Steinitz; 
“The Practical Pucket Dictionary,” in four 
language English, French, German, and 
Italian; .nd “ Tales from the Korea,” collected 
and tra slated by Henry N. Allen, secretary of 
the Korean Legation. In the Story of the 
Nations Series, they will publish ¢ ‘She Story 
of the Hansa Towns,” by Helen Zimy, rn; and 
in the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series; “ Sesame 
and Lilies,” by John Ruskin; “The Autobio- 
graphy of Benjamin Franklin,” “ Tales by Hej 
rich Zschokke,” and “ Great Words from € : 
Americans.” 





